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FOREWORD 


This  extraordinary  collection  of  seventy-three  paintings,  watercolors 
and  drawings  gathered  by  a  single  collector  over  a  period  of  about  twenty- 
five  years  spans  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  (from  about  1826  to  1946) 
of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  periods  in  the  whole  history  of  art. 

Most  of  the  extremely  diverse  facets  of  this  epoch  are  represented, 
demonstrating  the  wide  range  of  the  owner's  taste.  There  is  a  Courbet  oil, 
Waterfall  at  the  End  of  the  World  ( No.  4,  Fig.  1) ,  a.  superb  example  of 
the  forceful  Realism  which  that  artist  introduced  into  the  main  stream  of 
French  Nineteenth  Century  painting.  There  are  subtle  and  introspective 
drawings  which  explore  the  world  of  dream  and  fantasy  by  one  of  the 
fountainheads  of  the  Symbolist  movement,  Odilon  Redon  (Nos.  16-18, 
Fig.  4).  Several  different  phases  of  Cubism  are  revealed  in  Picasso's  Still 
Life  with  Glass  (No.  23)  of  1909;  Female  Nude  (No.  24,  Fig.  6),  1910; 
and  Pianist  (No.  25),  1916.  Another  aspect  of  early  Twentieth  Century 
art  is  to  be  found  in  Kathe  Kollwitz's  powerfully  Expressionistic  Study  for 
"Losbruch"  (No.  28,  Fig.  7). 

The  collection  contains  twenty-two  Klees,  illustrating  many  of  the 
components  of  his  intricate  artistic  personality.  Of  particular  interest  are 
three  early  works,  the  first  of  which,  The  Skiff  (No.  31),  done  in  1892 
when  the  artist  was  only  thirteen,  calls  to  mind  some  of  the  drawings  of 
Redon  and  Bresdin.  Path  Throzigh  the  Forest  -  Hirschau,  1907  (No.  32, 
Fig.  8 ) ,  though  essentially  realistic,  already  foretells,  through  the  attention 
focused  on  the  pattern  of  its  branches,  Klee's  later,  more  abstract  configu- 
rations. Set  Table  (No.  33)  of  1910,  though  diminutive  in  size  and 
ordinary  in  subject,  unfolds  still  more  of  Klee's  unusual  vision  in  its  sinis- 
ter and  glacial  monumentality.  Certain  of  his  drawings,  Elephant  Group 
and  Apparatus  for  Delicate  Acrobatics  (Nos.  39  and  40),  display  his 
brilliant  wit;  while  others.  Shorty  and  For  Frightening  (Nos.  49  and  51), 
resemble  the  ofttimes  uniquely  perceptive  revelations  of  a  child  or  per- 
haps even  the  emotionally  disturbed.  Possibly  the  most  universally  ap- 
pealing of  Klee's  works  are  those  in  color  -  The  Window.  Deep  Dusk 
Over  the  City,  The  Three  Blossoms  (Nos.  37,  43,  46)  -  which  exemplify 
what  Werner  Haftmann  in  writing  of  Klee  has  characterized  as  "the 
realm  of  the  psychic,  the  second  reality  that  lies  behind  the  world  of  ap- 
pearances." 

The  great  Twentieth  Century  Surrealist  Pavel  Tchelitchew  is  repre- 
sented by  eleven  paintings  and  drawings.  Among  these  is  his  wondrous 


Sleeping  Acrobat  (No.  60)  which  though  reminiscent  of  Picasso  possesses 
a  powerful  magic  which  is  uniquely  Tchelitchew's  own.  More  typically 
surreal  is  the  study  of  the  Head  of  Spring  (No.  64,  Fig.  10)  for  his  great- 
est work,  "Hide  and  Seek"  (in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art),  in  which 
the  complex  psychological  make-up  of  a  child  is  unfolded  with  Freudian 
insight.  Also  in  the  collection  of  Tchelitchew's  fantastic  Living  Shell  (No. 
65,  Fig.  11),  much  more  an  anatomy  of  the  human  psyche  than  a  mere 
map  of  the  interior  of  the  cranium. 

Among  the  most  interesting  pictures  in  the  collection  are  a  number 
of  drawings  which  are  very  early  works  of  major  figures.  In  addition  to 
the  Klees  already  mentioned,  is  Picasso's  Roosters  (No.  22,  Fig.  3)  done 
about  1896  when  he  still  signed  himself  "P.  Ruiz".  The  protean  artistic 
personality  which  has  dominated  much  of  the  art  of  this  century  is  already 
in  the  process  of  becoming  in  the  confident  lines  of  this  sketch.  Dufy's 
Landscape  of  1908  (No.  29)  seems  more  Van  Gogh-like  than  anything  in 
his  better  known  later  style,  which  it  hardly  suggests.  And  there  is  Degas' 
superb  likeness  of  his  Grandfather  (No.  7,  Fig.  2)  done  in  1857  during 
a  period  when  the  twenty-three-year-old  artist  was  deeply  interested  in 
Sixteenth  Century  portraiture. 

Perhaps  the  last  picture  in  the  exhibition,  Edwin  Dickinson's  draw- 
ing Male  Torso,  might  fairly  be  compared  to  the  Degas.  Both  works  dis- 
play a  sensitivity  of  perception  and  a  sophistication  of  draughtsmanship 
of  a  very  high  order,  and  they  both  belong  to  an  enduring  tradition  of 
much  greater  duration  than  the  century  which  separates  them. 

The  College  and  the  Museum  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  lender  of 
these  pictures  for  his  great  generosity  in  sharing  his  truly  remarkable  col- 
lection with  a  larger  public. 

Marvin  S.  Sadik 
Director 


The  following  essay  is  by  the  owner  of  this  collection,  as  are  the  Notes 
relating  to  individual  works  to  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Catalogue. 
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COLLECTING  PRIVATELY 


Excluding,  of  course,  museum  directors  and  prospective  clients  of 
latter-day  Lord  Duveens,  people  never  start  out  self-consciously  to  buy 
collections  of  art  objects.  At  least  I  didn't.  I  began  by  buying  single  ob- 
jects, one  at  a  time,  whenever  I  had  the  money  (sometimes  even  when  I 
did  not  have  the  money),  but  never  worrying  at  all  that  there  might  not 
be  room  enough  on  a  table,  a  sheJf,  or  the  wall  somewhere,  and  absolutely 
without  thought  of  the  future,  of  the  day  when  a  sufficiently  large  assem- 
blage might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  collection.  In  fact, 
I  systematically  resisted  any  admission  that  my  purchases  were  mushroom- 
ing to  the  point  of  being  perilously  close  to  something  more  than  a  group 
of  individual  objects.  Solicitous  friends,  however,  saw  mode  clearly  than 
J  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing  and  that  the  small  apartment  I  oc- 
cupied was  much  too  overloaded  with  things  to  accord  well  with  the 
interior  decorating  standards  of  the  day.  They  became  uneasy.  "You  have 
a  collection,"  they  warned.  I  laughed  off  their  uneasiness  and  discredited 
their  warning.  I  simply  could  not  see  the  individual  works  as  a  unit,  as 
a  collection,  freighted  as  that  designation  was  in  my  mind  with  implica- 
tions of  importance  and  consequence  to  which  I  knew  my  selection  was 
not  entitled.  Even  when  some  new  acquaintance  asked  to  see  "the  collec- 
tion", I  believed  that  the  term  was  used  more  as  a  means  of  flattery  than 
as  a  statement  of  fact.  Not  until  I  had  lent  some  works  for  the  first  time 
to  an  exhibition  organized  by  an  illustrious  public  institution,  and  had 
found  them  listed  in  the  elegant  catalogue  as  being  from  a  "private 
collection",  did  I  seriously  admit  the  possibility,  and  face  the  pretentious 
idea,  fairly  and  squarely,  that  the  term  could  no  longer  be  dismissed  as  a 
warning,  or  a  bit  of  flattery;  it  was  now  indeed  a  fact,  made  unassailable 
by  some  ink  on  a  printed  page. 

That  altered  matters  radically.  To  own  a  collection  of  art  works  en- 
tailed a  new  sense  of  responsibility.  The  burden  of  that  responsibility 
may  have  been  another  reason,  besides  ordinary  modesty,  which  had 
made  me  loath  to  acknowledge  my  assemblage  as  a  unit.  But  when  once 
the  works  had  ganged  up  on  me  as  a  federated  whole,  and  I  had  been 
forced  to  recognize  that  fact,  a  battle  of  wills  ensued.  If  the  collection 
declared  one  of  its  members  unfit  for  membership,  I  battled  a  losing  fight 
to  keep  it  in.  No  sentimental  affection  on  my  part  for  the  miscreant  bore 
much  weight  against  the  concerted  will  of  the  whole;  the  collection  in- 
evitably won.  Sooner  or  later  I  had  to  see  the  condemned  member  dis- 


patched;  it  was  I  who  was  always  delegated  the  unappetizing  role  of 
hatchet  man,  a  responsibility  I  did  not  relish. 

With  time,  the  collection  became  more  self-assertive,  almost  tyrannical. 
If  I  wished  to  introduce  a  new  member  into  the  group,  I  had  to  ask 
permission.  I  was  no  longer  the  totally  free  agent  I  had  been,  and  I 
harbored  a  certain  resentment  at  being  stripped  of  my  autonomy.  How- 
ever irrational  it  may  sound,  I  could  not  escape  the  feeling  that  the  col- 
lection owned  me  much  more  than  I  owned  the  collection.  That  too 
festered  into  bitterness.  I  felt  that  I  was  supporting  those  fractious  do- 
nothings:  they  stayed  home  while  I  rushed  off  to  work  so  that  they  could 
stay  at  home.  I  knew  that  if  I  sent  them  packing,  I  could  stay  at  home 
and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing  just  as  I  pleased.  How  many  times  I  have 
threatened  to  sell  all  of  those  tyrants  that  surround  me  and  live  off  them 
for  the  rest  of  my  life!  Why  shouldn't  I  let  them  support  me  for  a  change 
after  twenty-five  years? 

Well,  as  you  can  see,  I  have  never  carried  through  with  my  threat. 
I  knew  only  too  well  if  I  had  I  would  miss  their  company  much  too 
much.  So  they  have  remained  intact.  And  I  will  confess  even  after  twenty- 
five  years  that  I  have  never  ceased  being  thriller  when  I  have  succeeded 
in  pleasing  them  by  finding  yet  another  acceptable  member  for  their 
company.  So  there  is  in  many  ways  the  same  give  and  take  between  col- 
lector and  collection  that  exists  in  any  fond  human  relationship;  there  is 
always  a  little  bit  of  bitter  that  makes  the  sweetness  more  delectable. 


CATALOGUE 


EUGENE  DELACROIX  (1798-1863) 
1 

Study  for  the  Emperor  Justinian  Composing  the  Laws 
c.  1826 

Pencil,  9  1/4  X  12* 
From  Heim-Gairac,  Paris 
Ex  coll:  Charles  Beauverre 

cf:  "Eugene  Delacroix  Memorial"  exhibition  catalogue,  Louvre,  1963, 
No.  77 


JEAN  BAPTISTE  CAMILLE  COROT  (1796-1875) 
2 

Clothesline 
1832 

Pencil,  4  5/8  x  8  7/8 


HONORfi  DAUMIER  (1808-79) 
3 

Sancho  Panza  and  His  Donkey 
n.  d. 

Ink,  5  1/2x5  1 

From  The  New  Gallery 
Walter  Schatzki 

Ex  coll:  Philip  Hofer 

Published:  K.  E.  Maison,  "Daumier  Drawings,"  New  York,  I960,  No.  144, 
///. 

To  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  Daumier  drawing  catalogue  raisonne 
by  K.  E.  Maison. 


All  dimensions  are  in  inches,  height  before  width. 


GUST  AVE  COURBET,  The  Waterfall  at  the  End  of  the  World  (Ftg.  1,  No.  A) 


GUSTAVE  COURBET  (1819-77) 
4 

The  Waterfall  at  the  End  of  the  World 
c.  1865 

Oil,  18  X  14  3/4 

From  E.  V.  Thaw  and  Company 
Galerie  Claude  Aubry 

Published:  The  New  Gallery,  "Gustave  Courbet"  exhibition  catalogue, 
1961,  No.  12,///. 

To  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  Courbet  catalogue  raisonne  by  Gaston 
Delestre. 

JEAN-FRANCOIS  MILLET  (1814-75) 
5 

Peasant  and  Cow 
c.  1870 

Oil,  23  1/4  X  17  1/2 
From  The  New  Gallery 

ADOLF  VON  MENZEL  (1815-1905) 
6 

Two  Sketch  pages:  Nurse  with  Child 

Berlin  BUr germeister 

1863 

Pencil,  ea.  6  X  3  1/4 

Ex  coll.  E.  Katzenellenbogen 

EDGAR  HILAIRE  GERMAIN  DEGAS  (1834-1917) 
7 

Portrait  of  Degas'  Grandfather 
1857 

Pencil  and  sepia,  11  7/8  x  8  5/8 
From  The  New  Gallery 
Ex  coll:  Mile.  Fevre 


EDGAR  HILAIRE  GERMAIN  DEGAS,  Portrait  of  Degas'  Grandfather  (Fig.  2,  No.  7) 


8 

Standing  Male  Nude 
c.  1860 

Red  chalk,  18  1/4  x  10  3/4 

From  Peridot  Gallery 
Degas  Estate 


9 

Legs  of  Crucified  Christ  (recto) 
Parthenon  Frieze  Horse  (verso) 
c.  1860 
Pencil,  12  X  9 

From  The  New  Gallery 

Ex  coll:  John  Rewald 


10 

Horse  and  Rider  (Cavalier) 
c.  1870 

Pencil,  11  1/2  X  9 
From  The  New  Gallery 

Published:  "Vente  Degas,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  188,  No.  223  (c) 

N.B.  Possibly  study  for  a  horse  and  rider  in  At  the  Race  Course,  Louvre 


11 

c.  1880 

Un  Coin  de  Salon  au  Maison  Close 
Monotype,  6  5/16  x  4  5/8 

From  Peter  Deitsch  Gallery 


Published:   "Vente  Degas,"  November  23,  1919,  No.  224 

D.  Rouart,  "Degas  Monotypes,"  Paris,  1948,  PI.  29 


M4,M 


EDGAR  HILAIRE  GERMAIN  DEGAS,  H^^Ind  R.der'(Ca.aUer)  (Fig.  3.  No.  10) 


PAUL  CEZANNE  (1839-1906) 


12 

The  Skull 
c  1866 

Pencil,  5  1/16  X  9  1/8 

From  The  New  Gallery 

Ex  coll:  A.  Vollard 
P.  Cassirer 
E.  M.  Remarque 
W.  Feilchenfeld 
John  Rewald 

Exhibited:  Boymans  Museum,  Rotterdam,   1933,  No.  12 

Aix-en-Provence  (thru  Orangerie  des  Tuileries),  1953,  No.  25 
Nice,  1953,  No.  25 
Grenoble,  1953,  No.  25 

Published:  J.  Rewald  (ed.),  "Cezanne  Letters,"  London,  1941,  No.  8  ///. 

J.  Rewald,  "Paul  Cezanne,"  New  York,  1948,  p.  74,  ///. 

J.  Rewald,  "The  Ordeal  of  Paul  Cezanne,"  London,  1950,  p. 
60,  ///. 

"Cezanne"  catalogue  for  Aix,  Nice,  Grenoble  exhibitions, 
1953,  p.  40,  ///. 

To  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  Cezanne  drawing  catalogue  raisonne 
by  Andre  Chappuis. 


13 

Sketch  page:  ^corche  and  Profile  (recto) 

Three  Heads  and  Figure  ( verso ) 

n.d. 

Pencil,  4  5/16  x  7  5/16 

From  The  New  Gallery 

Ex  coll:  Paul  Cezanne  fils 
James  Lord 

To  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  Cezanne  drawing  catalogue  raisonne 
by  Andre  Chappuis. 


14 

Clock  Figure 
n.d. 

Pencil,  5  5/8  x  4  5/8 
From  The  New  Gallery 
Ex  coll:  Paul  Cezanne  fils 

Published:  G.  Berthold,  "Cezanne  und  die  Alten  Meister,"  Stuttgart,  1958, 
No.  327 

(Perhaps  identical  with  Venturi  "Oeuvres  Inedites,"  p.  352, 
coll.  P.  Loeb,  Paris) 

To  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  Cezanne  drawing  catalogue  raisonne 
by  Andre  Chappuis. 


PAUL  GAUGUIN  (1848-1903) 
15 

Peasant  with  Cow  (recto) 
\Y'^omen  (verso) 
Brittany  period 
Charcoal,  4  1/4x57/8 


ODILON  REDON  (1840-1916) 
16 

The  Anchorite  (Scene  fantastique) 
c.  1870-75 
Pencil,  8x8 

From  The  New  Gallery 

Ex  coll:  John  Rewald 

Exhibited:  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1952,  "Redon  Drawings" 

Published:  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Bulletin,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  2,  Winter, 
1952,  "Redon  Drawings  and  Lithographs,"  p.  9,  ///. 
Gezette  des  Beaux-Arts,  November,  1956,  Fig.  19,  p.  121 


17 

Tree  and  Stump 
c.  1880 

Charcoal,  14  x  12 

From  The  New  Gallery 
Carstairs  Gallery 

Ex  coll:  Andre  Mellerio 
Count  Petiet 

Exhibited:  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris,  "Odilon  Redon"  retrospec- 
tive 

The  New  Gallery,  New  York,  "Odilon  Redon,"  No.  18 

18 

Chimera 
c.  1880-95 

Charcoal,  18  x  13  1/2 

From  E.  V.  Thaw  and  Company 

Ex  coll:  A.  Vollard 
de  Bolly 
Stephen  Higgins 

Exhibited:  Stephen  Higgins,  Paris,  1958 

Matthiesen  Gallery,  London,  1959 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  1962 
E.  V.  Thaw,  New  York,  1964 

Published:  S.  Higgins,  "Odilon  Redon"  catalogue,  Paris,  1958,  No.  14,  ///, 
Matthiesen  Gallery,  London,  1959,  "Odilon  Redon"  catalogue. 
No.  13,  ///. 

E.  V.  Thaw,  "XIX  &  XX  Century  Master  Drawings,"  New 
York,  1964,  No.  15,///. 

JAMES  ENSOR  (1860-1944) 
19 

Crowded  Mantlepiece 
c.  1881 

Conte  crayon,  7  1/2  x  6  1/4 
From  Auslander  Gallery 


ODILON  REDON,  Chhmra  (Fig.  4,  No.  18j 


PIERRE  BONNARD  (1867-1944) 
20 

Ttvo  Studies  for  ''Intimacy" 
c  1891 

Ink,  2  3/4x2  1/4;  3x2  1/2 
From  The  New  Gallery 

Cf.  J.  Rewald,  "Pierre  Bonnard,"  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
1948,  No.  2,  III  p.  62 


21 

Street  Scene  Evening 
c.  1897 

Watercolor,  7  x  10 

From  The  New  Gallery 

M.  Knoedler  &  Company 
Frank  Perls  GaUery 


PABLO  PICASSO  (1881- 
22 

Roosters 
c.  1896 

Conte  crayon  and  pastel,  10  1/4  x  16  1/2 
From  Heinz  Schultz 

Exhibited:  The  New  Gallery,  New  York,  1962,  "Picasso:  An  American 
Tribute,"  No.  1 

Published:  C  Zervos,  "Pablo  Picasso,"  Paris,  1954,  Vol.  VI,  No.  457, 
PI.  174 

J.  Richardson,  "Picasso:  An  American  Tribute,"  New  York, 
1962,  No.  1,  lU. 


PABLO  PICASSO,  Roosters  (Fig.  5,  No.  22) 


23 

Still  Life  with  Glass 
1909 

Ink  and  watercolor,  9  x  13  1/2 

From  The  New  Gallery 

Theodore  Schempp,  Paris 

Ex  coll:  Charmian  von  Weigand 

Exhibited:  The  New  Gallery,  New  York,  1962,  "Picasso:  An  American 
Tribute,"  No.  11 

Published:  "Fifty  European  Master  Drawings,"  No.  45,  ///. 

J.  Richardson,  "Picasso:  An  American  Tribute,"  New  York, 
1962,  No.  11,///. 


24 

Female  Nude 
1910 

Gouache,  12  x  4  3/4 

From  Pierre  Matisse  Gallery 
Earle  Stendahl  Gallery 

Exhibited:  The  New  Gallery,  New  York,  1962,  "Picasso:  An  American 
Tribute,"  No.  14 

Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York,  1964,  "XX 
Century  Master  Drawings,"  No.  101 

University  Gallery,  University  of  Minnesota,  1964,  "XX  Cen- 
tury Master  Drawings,"  No.  101 

The  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University,  1964,  "XX 
Century  Master  Drawings,"  No.  101 

Published:  C  Zervos,  "Pablo  Picasso,"  Paris,  1942,  Vol.  II  (No.  1),  No. 
209,  PI.  103 

J.  Richardson,  "Picasso:  An  American  Tribute,"  New  York, 
1962,  No.  14 

Una  E.  Johnson,  "XX  Century  Drawings,"  Shorewood  Press, 
New  York,  1964,  PI.  6 

25 

The  Pianist 
1916 

Pencil,  11  1/2  X  8  3/4 
From  Saidenberg  Gallery 

Published:  C  Zervos,  "Pablo  Picasso,"  Paris,  1942,  Vol.  II  (No.  2),  No. 
907,  PI.  379 

ALBERT  MARQUET  (1875-1947) 
26 

Female  Studies  with  Small  Boy  (recto) 
Female  (verso) 
c.  1905 

Ink,  11  3/4  X  9  3/8 

From  The  New  Gallery 
Weyhe  Gallery 


PABLO  PICASSO,  Female  Nude  (Fig.  6,  No.  2A) 


JOSEPH  STELLA  (1877-1946) 
27 

Pittsburgh 
1903 

Pencil,  6  1/2x8 

From  Wickersham  Gallery 

Rabin  &  Krueger,  Newark 

Published:  W.  H.  Gerdts,  "Drawings  of  Joseph  Stella,"  Rabin  &  Krueger, 
Newark,  1962,  No.  78 

KATHE  KOLLWITZ  (1867-1945) 
28 

Study  for  ''Loshruch" 
c.  1903 

Charcoal,  16  1/4  x  18  1/4 

Published:  Kornfeld  &  Klipstein,  Auction  Catalogue,  Bern,  1962,  No. 
573,  Tafel  150 

Cf.  A.  Klipstein,  "Oeuvre  Catalogue  of  the  Graphic  Works  of  Kathe 
Kollwitz,"  Bern,  1955,  etching  No.  66 

RAOUL  DUFY  (1877-1953) 
29 

Landscape 
1908 

Ink,  12  X  9 

From  Stephen  Hahn  Gallery 
Nierendorf  Gallery 

MAX  BECKMANN  (1884-1950) 
30 

Beachscene 
1912 

Conte  crayon,  4  1/2  x  6  3/4 
From  The  New  Gallery 


KOLLWITZ,  Study  for  "Losbmch"  (Fig.  7,  No.  28; 


PAUL  KLEE  (1879-1940) 
31 

The  Skiff 
1892 

Pencil,  3  3/4  x  5  3/4 
From  Curt  Valentin  Gallery 
Ex  coll:  F.  Schang 


32 

Path  Through  the  V  or  est  —  Hirschau 

mi 

Charcoal,  9  x  11  1/2 

From  Curt  Valentin  Gallery 

Exhibited:  Kunstmuseum,  Bern,  1910,  No.  19  . 
Kunsthaus,  Zurich,  1910,  No.  19 
Kunsthalle,  Basel,  1911,  No.  19 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 


33 

Set  Table 
1910 

Ink,  3  7/8  x  9  5/8 

Ex  coll:  J.  B.  Neumann 
Clifford  Odets 

Exhibited:  Kunstmuseum,  Bern,  1910,  No.  32 
Kunsthaus,  Zurich,  1910,  No.  32 
Kunsthalle,  Basel,  1911,  No.  32 

Modern  Institute  of  Art,  Beverly  Hills,   1948,  "Klee  30 
Years,"  No.  23 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 


PAUL  KLEE,  Path  through  the  Forest  —  Hirschau  (Fig.  8,  No.  3 2; 


34 

Residential  Section  (Where  the  Villas  Are) 
1912 

Gouache,  5  3/4x8  1/2 

Ex  coll:  Curt  Valentin 
Clifford  Odets 

Exhibited:  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  1951,  "Five  New  York  Private  Col- 
lections" 

Curt  Valentin  Gallery,  1954,  "Der  Blaue  Reiter,"  No.  22 
Busch-Reisinger  Museum,  Harvard,  1955,  "Der  Blaue  Reit- 
er," No.  26 

Published:  P.  Selz,  "German  Expressionist  Painting,"  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  1957,  PI.  93 


35 

The  Damned 

Ink,  5x5  1/2 

From  Nierendorf  Gallery 

Exhibited:  Modern  Institute  of  Art,  Beverly  Hills,  1948,  "Klee  30  Years," 
No.  75 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 


36 

Carnival-Funeral 
1913 

Ink,  4  3/4x8  1/2 

Ex  coU:  E.  Katzenellenbogen 

Exhibited:  Modern  Institute  of  Art,  Beverly  Hills,  1948,  "Klee  30  Years," 
No.  77 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 


37 

The  Window 
1914 

Gouache,  7x3  1/4 

Ex  coll:  Stadtische  Kunsthalle,  Mannheim 
38 

(Untitled) 
1916 

Watercolor  and  ink,  7x9  5/8 
From  Nierendorf  Gallery 

Exhibited:  Modern  Institute  of  Art,  Beverly  Hills,  1948,  "Klee  30  Years," 
No.  24 

Society  of  the  Four  Arts,  Palm  Beach,  1951,  "Klee,"  No.  6 
Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 


PAUL  KLEE,  Untitled  (Fig.  9,  No.  38) 


39 

Elephant  Group 

mi 

Pencil,  6  1/4x6 

Ex  coll:  Curt  Valentin 

Exhibited:  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  London,  1953,  "Fifty  Drawings 
by  Paul  Klee,"  No.  9 

Kestner-Gesellschaft,  Hannover,  1954,  "Fifty  Drawings  by 
Paul  Klee,"  No.  9 

Published:  "Fifty  Drawings  by  Paul  Klee,"  London,  1953,  No.  9,  ///. 

"Fifty  Drawings  by  Paul  Klee,"  Hannover,  1954,  No.  9,  ///. 


40 

Apparatus  for  Delicate  Acrobatics 
1922 

Pencil,  11  1/4  X  8  1/2 
From  Curt  Valentin  Gallery 

Published:  W.  Grohmann,  "Paul  Klee,"  New  York,  n.d.,  p.  198,  ///. 

W.  Grohmann,  "Paul  Klee,"  New  York^  text  edition,  1956, 
p.  18,  ///. 


41 

Tragic  Witch  Ballad  to  the  Accompaniment  of  a  Handorgan 
1922 

Pencil,  11  3/4  X  8  3/4 
From  Curt  Valentin  Gallery 


42 

Sick  Mother 
1923 

Pencil,  7  1/2  X  12  1/4 
From  Curt  Valentin  Gallery 


43 

Deep  Dusk  Over  the  City 
1926 

Ink  and  Watercolor,  7  3/4  x  11 
From  Nierendorf  Gallery 

Exhibited:  Modern  Institute  of  Art,  Beverly  Hills,  1948,  "Klee  30  Years," 
No.  43 

Society  of  the  Four  Arts,  Palm  Beach,  1951,  "Klee,"  No.  33 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 


44 

Three  Knights  in  Armour 
1927 

Ink,  7  3/4  X  10  1/2 

Ex  coll:  E.  Katzenellenbogen 

Exhibited:  Modern  Institute  of  Art,  Beverly  Hills,  1948,  "Klee  30  Years," 
No.  87 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 


45 

Vragments 
1930 

Gouache  (oil?),  8  x  13 
From  Nierendorf  Gallery 

Exhibited:  Modern  Institute  of  Art,  Beverly  Hills,  1948,  "Klee  30  Years," 
No.  53 

Society  of  the  Four  Arts,  Palm  Beach,  1951,  "Klee,"  No.  43 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 


46 

Three  Blossoms 
1930 

Watercolor  and  ink,  9  1/2x7  1/2 
From  Nierendorf  Gallery 

Exhibited:  Modern  Institute  of  Art,  Beverly  Hills,  1948,  "Klee  30  Years," 
No.  52 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 


47 

Double  Antique  Portrait 
1933 

Gouache  and  pencil,  12  1/2  x  8 
From  Nierendorf  Gallery 

Exhibited:  Modern  Institute  of  Art,  Beverly  Hills,  1948,  "Klee  30  Years," 
No.  68 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 


48 

The  New  Moon 
1935 

Gouache,  11  1/2  x  13  1/2 

From  Curt  Valentin  Gallery 
Nierendorf  Gallery 

Exhibited:  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 

49 

Shorty 
1938 

Gouache,  15  1/4  x  10 

From  Auslander  Gallery 

Heinz  Berggruen  &  Company,  Paris 


50 

The  Sour  Tree 
1939 

Watercolor,  16  1/2  x  10  1/2 
From  Nierendorf  Gallery 

Exhibited:  Modern  Institute  of  Art,  Beverly  Hills,  1948,  "Klee  30  Years," 
No.  65 

Society  of  the  Four  Arts,  Palm  Beach,  1951,  "Klee,"  No.  73 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 


51 

For  Frightening 
1940 

Gouache,  11  1/2  x  8  1/4 
From  Curt  Valentin  Gallery 


AMEDEO  MODIGLIANI  (1884-1920) 
52 

Head  of  a  Woman 
c.  1919 

Pencil,  17  1/4  x  10 
From  The  New  Gallery 


OTTO  DIX  (1891- 
53 

Male  Portrait 
c.  1922 
Pencil,  10  X  7 


From  Peter  Deitsch  Gallery 
Margarete  Schultz 


CHARLES  DESPIAU  (1875-1946) 
54 

Seated  Male  Nude 
c.  1922 

Sepia,  14  1/4  X  9  7/8 

From  Lucian  Goldschmidt 

N.  B.  Study  for  "The  Thinker" 

GIORGIO  DE  CHIRICO  (1888- 
55 

The  Terrible  Games 
1926 

Oil,  36  X  28  1/2 

Ex  coll:  Paul  Guillaume,  Paris 

Chester  H.  Johnson,  Chicago 
Bernard  Reis,  New  York 
Dario  Sabatello,  Los  Angeles 

Published:  Lo  Duca,  "Dipinti  di  Giorgio  de  Chirico,"  Milan,  1945, 
Tav.  XXV 

PAVEL  TCHELITCHEW  (1898-1957) 
56 

Portrait  of  Bravig  Imhs 
1925 

Oil,  18  X  15 

Ex  coU:  Howard  Woolf 

George  Piatt  Lynes 

Exhibited:  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1942,  "Tchelitchew 
Paintings  and  Drawings,"  No.  1 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 

Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1964,  "Pavel  Tchelitchew," 
No.  5 

Published:    J.  T.  Soby,  "Tchelitchew  Paintings  and  Drawings,"  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1942,  No.  1 

P.  Tyler,  "Pavel  Tchelitchew,"  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  1964,  No.  5 


57 

Allan  Tanner  Reading 
1928 

Pencil,  8  1/2x8 
Ex  coll:  Allan  Tanner 


58 

Allan  Tanner  Sewing 
1928 

Colored  pencils,  9x8 
Ex  coll:  Allan  Tanner 


59 

Reclining  Male  Nude 
1931 

Ink,  8  1/4  x  10  1/2 
Ex  coll:  William  Miller 


60 

Sleeping  Acrobat 
1931 

Gouache,  13  3/4  x  45  1/4 
From  Durlacher  Bros. 

Exhibited:  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Bufifalo,  1950,  "Dramatic  Choice 
— The  Theater  Collects,"  No.  62 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tchelitchew" 
Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1964,  "Pavel  Tchelitchew," 
No.  98 

Published:  Art  News  Annual  XIX,  1950,  ///.  p.  42 

"Dramatic  Choice  —  The  Theater  Collects,"  PI.  16 

P.  Tyler,  "Pavel  Tchelitchew,"  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  1964,  No.  98 


61 

Three  Male  Nudes 
1937 

Sepia  ink,  11  1/4  x  13 

Ex  coll:  Peter  Watson,  London 

Exhibited:  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1964,  "Pavel  Tchelitchew," 
No.  192 

Published:  P.  Tyler.  "Pavel  Tchelitchew,"  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  1964,  No.  192 


62 

Fear  (Girl  Running) 
1938 

Colored  ink,  14  x  9  3/4 
From  Durlacher  Bros. 

Exhibited:  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1942,  "Tchelitchew 
Paintings  and  Drawings,"  No.  149 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 

Published:  J.  T.  Soby,  "Tchelitchew  Paintings  and  Drawings,"  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1942,  No.  149 

« 


63 

Portrait  of  Esme  O'Brien 
19  AO 

Pencil,  16  1/2  X  11  1/4 
Ex  coll:  Edward  James 

Exhibited:  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 


GA 

Study  for  the  Head  of  Spring  in  "Hide  and  Seek" 
1940 

Gouache,  18  1/4  x  23  1/4 
Ex  coll:  Edward  James 

Exhibited:  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1952,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 

Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1964,  "Pavel  Tchelitchew," 
No.  249 

Published:  P.  Tyler,  "Pavel  Tchelitchew,"  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  1964,  No.  249 


PAVEL  TCHELITCHEW,  Study  for  the  Head  of  Spring  in 
"Hide  and  Seek"  {Fig.  10,  No.  64^ 


65 

The  Living  Shell 
1944 

Gouache,  29  1/2  x  22 

From  Durlacher  Bros.,  New  York 

Exhibited:  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  1932,  "Klee  and  Tche- 
litchew" 

Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1964,  "Pavel  Tchelitchew," 
No.  279 

Published:  P.  Tyler,  "Pavel  Tchelitchew,"  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  1964,  No.  279,  ///.  p.  34 

66 

Interior  Landscape 
1946 

Ink,  14  X  11 

Ex  coll:  William  Miller 

Exhibited:  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1964,  "Pavel  Tchelitchew," 
No.  291 

Published:  P.  Tyler,  "Pavel  Tchelitchew,"  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  1964,  No.  29 

HENRI  MATISSE  (1869-1954) 
67 

Seated  Female  Nude 
1936 

Ink,  20  X  15 

From  The  New  Gallery 

Ex  coll:  Johtn  Rewald 

Exhibited:  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York,  1964,  "XX 

Century  Master  Drawings,"  No.  82 
University   Gallery,  University  of  Minnesota,   1964,  "XX 

Century  Master  Drawings,"  No.  82 
The  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University,   1964,  "XX 

Century  Master  Drawings,"  No.  82 

Published:  Cahiers  dArt,  Paris,  1936,  Nos.  3-5,  p.  135 

A.  Humbert,  "Henri  Matisse  Dessins,"  Paris,  1956,  PI.  23 
C.   Seckel,   "Henri   Matisse,"   Tubingen,   1956,  ///. 


PAVEL  TCHELITCHEW,  The  Living  Shell  {Fig.  11,  No.  65  j 


HENRI  MATISSE,  Seated  Female  Nude  {Fig.  12,  No.  Gl) 


JOHN  MARIN  (1870-1953) 
68 

Woolworth  Building 
1929 

Pencil,  10  3/4x8  1/2 

From  The  New  Gallery 

The  American  Place 

Ex  coll:  Vivian  De  Pinna 


MARSDEN  HARTLEY  (1877-1943) 
69 

Alps  Spitze 
1933 

Red  ink,  10  x  13  5/8 
From  Peter  Deitsch  Gallery 

70 

Tree 

1928 

Pencil,  24  X  17 
From  Hartley  estate 

71 

Maine  Coast 
c.  1940 

Conte  crayon  and  white  chalk,  9  1/2  x  24  3/4 
From  Paul  Rosenberg  Gallery 

72 

Madawaka — Light-Heavy 
c.  1940 
Oil,  40  X  30 

From  Hartley  estate 

Paul  Rosenberg  Gallery 


EDWIN  DICKINSON,  Male  Torso  (Fig.  13,  No.  75) 


EDWIN  DICKINSON  (1891- 
73 

Alale  Torso 
1936 

Pencil,  13  X  10 

From  James  Graham  &  Son 

Published:  L  Goodrich,  "The  Drawings  of  Edwin  Dickinson,"  Yale 
University  Press,  1963,  PI.  29 


NOTES 


GUSTAVE  COURBET  The  Waterfall  at  the  End  of  the  World  (Fig.  1) 

Seen  from  a  distance  this  Courbet  landscape  convinces  us  of  its  reality 
as  a  true  representation  of  a  particular  locale,  quite  neutrally  observed,  in 
much  the  same  way  a  photograph  convinces  us  that  it  is  merely  a  dis- 
interested factual  record  of  some  material  reality.  Courbet  makes  us 
believe  in  the  solidity  of  the  rocks,  the  density  of  the  vegetation,  the 
clarity  of  the  sky,  the  downward  rush  of  the  cascade,  the  ripple  of  dark 
water.  His  somber  color  scheme  meets  all  commonsense  requirements: 
the  rocks  are  grey-brown,  as  they  should  be,  the  vegetation  is  green;  the 
sky,  blue;  the  rushing  water,  foamy  white;  the  flowing  pool,  a  blue-grey; 
all  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Seen  up  close,  however,  the  painting  makes  us  aware  of  Courbet,  the 
man.  The  blunt,  rough-hewed  brushwork  tells  us  more  about  Courbet's 
personality  than  about  the  factual  details  of  the  natural  objects.  With 
this  insight,  we  may  suspect  that  our  first  experience  of  the  work  as  a 
neutral  record  of  existing  nature  may  be  wanting.  Only  then  can  we  be 
fully  aware  of  the  august  majesty,  the  powerful  sense  of  the  sublime, 
which  Courbet,  the  artist,  found  in  these  objective  facts  and  recorded 
with  stolid  fidelity. 

ODILON  REDON  Chimera  (Fig.  4) 

This  imaginary  monster,  so  potently  substantialized  by  Redon's  drafts- 
manship that  we  believe  the  fantastic  to  be  real,  like  an  hallucination, 
floats  mournfully  over  the  vast  wasteland  of  eternity  in  search  of  some- 
thing it  can  never  find.  And  we  can  only  wonder  forever  what  that  some- 
thing may  be  which  the  sorrowful  chimera  is  doomed  to  seek. 

PABLO  PICASSO  Female  Nude  (Fig.  6) 

This  1910  Picasso  exemplifies  well  the  first  mature  phase  of  Cubist 
style,  whose  revolutionary  purpose,  Picasso  has  said,  was  to  fool  the 
mind  rather  than  the  eye. 

Cubism,  a  name  derived  from  "cube",  is  a  confusing  term  when  ap- 
plied literally,  without  qualification,  to  this  gouache.  The  lines,  tones, 
and  colors  do  not  present  anything  remotely  resembling  cubes.  The  linear 
elements  have  an  unrelenting  geometric  character,  being  either  arcs  of 
circles  or  straight  lines  meeting  at  acute  or  right  angles.  But  at  most. 


these  shapes  remind  us  of  fragments  of  plane  geometry,  not  of  solid 
geometry. 

With  these  very  simple  linear  elements  Picasso  built  a  strong,  freely 
organized,  clearly  articulated  structure,  densest  in  the  central  section  of 
the  sheet.  This  dense  central  configuration  is  elaborately  embellished  with 
an  equally  free  arrangement  of  light-dark  patterns,  light  tans  blending 
rapidly  into  dark  browns,  often  further  darkened  by  loosely  scribbled 
strokes  of  black  ink.  On  either  side  of  the  central  section  lie  areas  set  off 
from  it  by  being  far  less  complexly  articulated,  graphically  or  as  pat- 
tern, and  by  being  different  in  color,  predominantly  grey  and  red.  Yet 
the  central  section  is  not  an  entirely  independent  unit  detached  com- 
pletely from  the  lateral  areas,  for  it  is  not  a  totally  closed  form.  In  a 
number  of  places  it  blends  into  the  side  areas  noticeably;  or  conversely, 
the  less  emphasized  side  areas  come  forward  to  merge  in  a  number  of 
places  with  the  central  area.  For  this  reason,  we  cannot,  without  severe 
reservation,  interpret  the  central  section  as  an  isolated  figure  standing  in 
front  of  a  background,  or  even  coherently  comprehend  it  spatially  in  a 
tridimensional  way.  Yet  there  is  enough  differentiation  that  we  feel 
obliged  to  understand  the  central  structure  at  least  as  a  semi-autonomous 
image. 

What  is  this  very  abstract  image.'*  We  are  helped  in  our  effort  to 
identify  it  by  the  title  Picasso  gave  this  work:  Female  Nude.  Because  of 
the  emphatic  verticality  of  the  composition,  we  can  suppose  —  correctly, 
I  believe  —  that  the  figure  is  meant  to  be  standing  upright.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  identification  of  each  and  every  shape  in  relation  to  an 
actual  female  form,  we  are  in  a  quandary;  we  can  only  speculate  with- 
out much  certainty  and  only  in  the  most  general  way.  Really  the  best 
we  can  say  is  that  the  head  is  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  beneath  which  are 
ranged  a  columnar  neck,  sloping  shoulders,  possibly  a  breast;  lower  still, 
the  trunk  and  abdomen,  and  below  them,  the  heavy  thighs  flanked 
simultaneously  on  either  side  by  both  buttocks.  The  figure  terminates  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet  with  small  shapes  which  we  may  think  of  as 
feet.  Toward  all  of  this  descriptive  identification,  I  feel  the  greatest 
hesitancy.  Diffidence  is  the  only  proper  attitude,  for  Picasso's  purpose 
was  not  to  specify  explicitly,  but  rather  to  articulate  interestingly.  Not 
without  reason,  then,  did  the  earliest  critics  of  the  movement  dub  this 
first  mature  phase  "Hermetic  Cubism",  for  the  identity  of  the  structured 
image  is  very  much  sealed  off  from  our  rational  apprehension.  But  un- 
fortunately that  early  qualification  of  the  term,  "Cubism",  is  not  especially 
helpful  in  coming  to  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  this  work. 


Another  qualifying  term,  "Analytic  Cubism",  was  also  proposed  early 
—  and  has  indeed  been  in  standard  use  ever  since  —  to  distinguish  this 
phase  from  earlier  and  later  phases  of  Cubist  development.  I  believe  this 
term  is  no  more  helpful  than  the  term,  "Hermetic  Cubism".  In  fact,  I 
believe  the  term  "analytic"  is  actually  misleading.  "Analytic"  implies  a 
creative  method  that  I  do  not  think  can  be  substantiated.  The  implica- 
tion (or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  covert  assumption  still  lurking  in  the 
minds  of  critics  approaching  Cubism)  is  that  Picasso  in  creating  this 
gouache  studied  an  actual  female  model,  analyzed  her  body,  husked  it  of 
all  formally  non-essential  appearances,  and  reduced  everything  about  it 
through  a  process  of  fragmentation  to  this  geometric  ideogram,  coding, 
as  it  were,  his  abstract  analysis  in  an  unintelligible,  quasi-mathematical 
symbolism.  I  simply  do  not  believe  that  Picasso  arrived  at  this  little 
painting  in  that  way. 

I  believe  we  must  do  away  entirely  with  the  idea  of  an  actual  model's 
presence  at  the  moment  of  creation,  as  Gertrude  Stein  noted  ("In  the 
XX  century  painters  discovered  that  they  must  never  look  at  a  model"), 
and  any  lingering  vestige  of  the  traditional  transcription  of  nature  as 
the  purpose  of  creation,  which  the  work  itself  makes  absolutely  clear. 
If  Cezanne  had  used  Nature  as  a  springboard  to  present  us  with  a  more 
abstractly  structured  rendering  of  Her  than  had  been  presented  before 
him  since  the  advent  of  the  Renaissance,  the  great  Cubist  painters  twisted 
Cezanne's  method  and  aim  completely  around  by  1910.  They  started  at 
that  time  with  non-representational  structures  of  a  severe  geometric 
character  into  which  they  inserted  a  modicum  of  reality,  imaginatively 
graded  degrees  of  representational  "attributes",  put  in,  as  Picasso  has 
explained,  "to  hide  the  pure  painting  behind  them."  I  have  persuaded  my- 
self that  a  more  simply  descriptive  qualifying  terminology  will  help  us 
see  the  work  more  accurately.  I  would  therefore  propose  the  term  "linear- 
chiaroscuro  Cubism",  however  awkward  that  term  may  be,  to  replace  the 
other  terms  that  have  been  used  in  the  past  to  designate  this  phase  of 
Cubism  exemplified  here  by  Female  Nude.  When  we  see  this  work 
first  and  foremost  as  a  construction  that  places  the  greatest  emphasis  on 
two  of  the  primary  agents  of  form  —  viz.,  marks  comprehended  as  lines, 
and  chiaroscuro  arranged  as  abstract  pattern  —  we  have  succeeded  in 
viewing  the  work  less  problematically  and  more  accurately.  Though 
color,  another  of  the  primary  agents  of  form,  exists  in  this  work,  it  is  far 
less  important  as  a  formative  force  than  line  and  chiaroscuro,  being  re- 
stricted to  contrasts  of  warmth  and  coolness,  in  order  to  articulate,  in  a 
supplemental  way,  the  basic  linear-chiaroscuro  structure. 


Lest  I  have  overstressed  the  abstract  creative  origin  of  the  work,  let 
me  say  that  there  is  no  question  that  Picasso  meant  this  tautly  balanced, 
synthetic  image  to  refer  conceptually  to  an  object  in  nature,  like  a  road 
sign  which  in  a  schematic  way  prepares  the  traveler  for  the  reality  of 
the  road  he  will  experience  just  ahead.  Only  the  Cubist  road  sign  points 
backward  to  the  memory  of  what  one  has  already  experienced  about  a 
particular  reality.  Without  that  objective  reference,  the  greatest  Cubist 
artists  —  Picasso  particularly  —  feared  their  constructions  would  be  too 
anemic,  would  be  considered  only  empty  arrangements  of  abstract  par- 
terns,  only  decorative  designs  in  the  perjorative  sense.  They  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  set  up  an  intense  pull  in  the  spectator's  mind  between  their  con- 
structions and  objects  in  nature  to  which  they  could  be  referred.  Only 
thus  did  a  sufficient  tension  appear  in  their  works  for  the  Cubist  to  feel 
them  energetically  alive  enough.  The  amount  of  tension  which  can  mani- 
fest itself  in  just  an  interrelationship  of  purely  abstract  geometric  shapes, 
as  found  in  the  neo-plastic  style,  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Cubists' 
demand  for  aliveness.  Cubists  relished  much  more  the  pull  between  two 
modes  of  truth,  reality  and  art,  and  increased  that  tension  as  much  as 
possible  by  inventing  numerous  ways  of  crystalizing  and  presenting  force- 
fully the  polar  conflict  they  had  discovered  between  representation  and 
abstract  structuring.  This  work,  Female  Nude,  is  only  one  of  the  ways 
Picasso  presented  that  essential  conflict  and  it  can  stand  as  an  epitomiza- 
tion  of  his  aphorism:  ""Art  is  a  lie  that  makes  us  realize  truth."  Nothing 
states  more  succinctly  than  that  famous  dictum,  or  this  little  picture,  how 
decisive  and  how  irrevocable  the  rupture  was  between  Cubist  and  tradi- 
tional artistic  methods  and  purposes. 

PAUL  KLEE  Path  Through  the  V  or  est — Hirschau  (Fig.  8) 

Even  Klee,  the  metaphysical  artist  and  the  witty  fantasist,  drew  from 
nature  in  his  earliest  years.  This  accomplished,  stylish  charcoal  sketch  of 
a  pathway  through  the  forest  is  in  general  quite  a  literal  transcription  of 
reality  in  comparison  to  the  severely  formal,  richly  expressive  style  found 
in  Klee's  mature  works.  But  tucked  away  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
this  drawing,  tree  shapes  appear  like  harbingers  of  those  future,  childishly 
simple  symbols  of  trees  which  Klee  so  often  wove  into  his  seemingly 
naive  compositions. 

PAUL  KLEE  Untitled  (Fig.  9) 

It  is  unusual  for  Klee  to  leave  a  work  untitled,  and  thoroughly  sur- 


prising  that  he  chose  to  leave  this  extraordinarily  evocative  ink  and  water- 
color  without  the  usual  verbal  clue  to  its  poetic  meaning.  We  experience 
so  emphatically  the  mystery  of  the  subaqueous  plants  rising  upward 
through  the  strongly  patterned  ambience  and  the  protoplasmic  entity 
dropping  tears  which  dissolve  only  gradually  as  they  fall  into  the  sub- 
stance they  create.  We  feel  so  keenly  the  pathos  of  the  misshapen  be- 
ings unable  to  support  themselves  on  their  paralytic  legs  except  in  such 
underwater  architecture.  Finally  we  are  so  acutely  aware  of  the  im- 
penetrable significance  of  the  secret  symbols:  the  crescent,  the  six-sided 
star,  the  black  spheres,  the  letter  "H"  broken  off  and  isolated  from  the 
ladder-like  shape  which  reaches  from  nowhere  to  nowhere.  Everything  is 
transparent  and  weightless  because  of  Klee's  insistent  formal  purity: 
line  is  only  measure;  color,  quality.  Klee  has  succeeded  through  the  most 
refined  technical  control  of  pen  and  brush  in  articulating  the  fathomless 
depths  of  subjectivity.  But  perhaps  even  he  could  not  succinctly  name 
what  he  had  succeeded  in  making  visible. 

PAVEL  TCHELITCHEW 

Study  for  the  Head  of  Spring  in  "Hide  and  Seek"  (Fig.  10) 

Metamorphic  images  too  often  degenerate  into  bizarre  and  empty 
tours  de  force  without  esthetic  value.  But  in  this  gouache,  Tchelitchew 
has  assembled  a  multiplicity  of  painted  images  that  escape  the  usual 
tricky  banality.  The  tree  trunk  at  the  left  and  the  branches  which  spring 
from  it,  outline  the  head  of  a  child,  which  in  turn  contains  other  images 
that  both  articulate  the  features  of  that  head  and  are  recognizable  entities 
in  themselves.  For  instance,  the  fluffy  white  area  in  the  center  of  the 
work  is  a  dandelion  gone-to-seed  which  the  child  always  finds  irresistibly 
amusing  to  scatter  to  the  four  winds  with  a  single  puff  of  his  own 
breath.  This  dandelion  becomes  the  downy  cheekbone  of  the  face,  and 
also  an  enormous  headdress  for  the  robed  child  seen  from  behind  and 
costumed  as  the  dandelion  for  some  grade  school  playlet.  Or,  for  in- 
stance, the  wooly  texture  on  the  short  branch  above  the  youngster  re- 
lieving himself  behind  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  becomes  at  one  and  the 
same  time  an  eyebrow  and  a  caterpillar,  those  crawling  creatures  so  end- 
lessly intriguing  to  the  child.  Or,  as  a  last  instance,  the  red  ear  that  be- 
comes the  battling  child  and  also  the  bloody  result  of  his  own  activity. 
For  me,  this  concatination  of  representational,  formal,  and  poetic  ele- 
ments is  successful  and  the  interdependence  they  achieve  saves  this  study 
for  a  section  in  the  large  painting.  Hide  and  Seek,  owned  by  the  Museum 


of  Modern  Art,  from  the  boredom  I  customarily  feel  toward  such  over- 
strained baroque  performances. 

PAVEL  TCHELITCHEW  The  Living  Shell  (Fig.  11) 

Tchelitchew  presents  us  with  a  shining  fantasy  on  themes  derived 
from  everyman's  interior  landscape,  the  tangled  organic  patterns  fascinat- 
ingly revealed  inside  the  transparent  man  (so  often  exhibited  at  World's 
Fairs)  when  his  arterial  system,  or  his  nervous  system,  or  his  skeletal 
armature  is  lighted  up.  For  Tchelitchew,  the  interior  landscape  was  not 
gruesome;  it  had  a  lyric  beauty;  it  aroused  his  creative  imagination  with 
precious  wonder.  He  sought  to  reveal  that  wonder  lyrically  through  his 
fantastic  transparent  image. 

HENRI  MATISSE  Seated  Female  Nude  (Fig.  12) 

For  Matisse,  an  artist  of  the  utmost  sophistication  and  possessed  of 
the  greatest  technical  skill,  to  have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  crude,  linear 
approximation  of  a  nude  girl  seated  on  a  divan  in  front  of  a  large  mirror, 
appears  to  the  layman  the  ultimate  in  esthetic  perversity.  But  if  the  lay- 
man will  put  aside  his  concept  of  the  degree  of  finish  a  drawing  ought 
properly  to  exhibit,  he  can  then  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  spon- 
taneous elegance  of  the  shapes  defined  by  the  hasty  strokes  of  the  pen, 
and  the  swiftly  improvised  handsomeness  of  the  overall  design  which 
makes  positive  forms  and  negative  space  of  equal  importance  and  main- 
tains with  a  superb  purity  of  logic  the  flatness  of  the  pictorial  surface. 
The  layman  will  then  be  on  his  way  toward  a  more  fruitful  experience 
of  this  work.  He  will  begin  to  notice  the  niceties  of  adjustment  by  which 
Matisse  has  created  an  effect  of  illuminated  atmosphere  simply  by  leav- 
ing blank  spaces  at  the  points  where  the  linear  shapes  ought  to  meet 
each  other.  Finally,  if  the  layman  persists,  he  will  discover  the  emotional 
impulse  that  lies  behind  and  explains  these  stylistic  devices:  the  exuber- 
ant, intensely  sensuous  joy  of  living,  which  Matisse  most  emphatically 
wished  to  communicate  through  his  art. 

EDWIN  DICKINSON  Male  Torso  (Fig.  13) 

Dickinson  practically  filled  the  entire  sheet  with  this  representation 
of  a  male  torso  (reputedly  a  self-portrait).  By  employing  a  device  so 
familiar  to  all  of  us  from  movies  and  Edward  Weston  photographs: 
the  excessive  close-up,  Dickinson  has  suggested  a  scale  larger  than  life. 


tending  toward  monumentality.  This  sense  of  scale  is  further  increased 
by  his  having  reduced  markedly  the  complexity  of  the  smaller  subdivisions 
found  in  true  anatomical  structuring  and  the  surface  variations  of  real 
flesh.  One  would  normally  expect  to  find  this  complexity  minutely  ren- 
dered with  the  figure  being  in  such  extreme  proximity.  But  Dickinson's 
rendering  is  not  finicky;  quite  the  opposite,  in  fact.  He  has  eliminated 
all  superfluous  detail.  His  cool  manipulations  of  pencil,  stump,  and  eraser 
have  idealized  literal  reality  and  transformed  it  into  a  striking  reminis- 
cence of  very  late  archaic  Greek  marbles  from  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 
Even  the  fragmentary  treatment  of  the  torso,  without  head,  or  arms, 
or  legs,  manages  to  underscore  this  sculptural  allusion.  However,  any 
formal  similarity  between  Dickinson's  drawing  and  monumental  archaic 
Greek  sculpture  is,  I  am  sure,  purely  fortuitous.  Dickinson  never  wittingly 
borrowed  forms  from  Greek  sculpture.  But  I  am  equally  sure  that  the 
impulse  behind  both  manifestations  arose  from  the  same  deep,  creative 
well-spring. 
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